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“ Whocer expects a faultless ptece to sce, 
Hopes what nor is, nor was, nor cer can be.” 

‘Jn giving a place to the letter of our Chorley cor- 
vespondent, we distinctly disclaim all motives of a personal 
pature, and enter upon the subject of Mr. Cobbett’s style 
without regard to the man himself. It is true, as our 
eorrespondent observes, that Mr. Cobbett has applied to 
iis the coarsest epithets, because we ventured to protest 
against @ nefarious proposal of his for inundating the 
country with forged bank paper. But we have uniformly 
setaliated, and always shall do so, whatever may be the 
talent or influence of the assailant. Had the letter 
of Macelesfieldiensis contained animadversions upon our 
own inaccuracies, which would have afforded him am- 
ple scope for comment, we should have inserted it, be- 
euse such critiques come peculiarly within the scope of 
our work, and the investigation tends to good. If the er- 
sors detected be mere lapsus penne, pointing them out may 
grve as a hint to the writer and to others to avoid habits of 
@relessness: if, on the other hand, the errors originate in 
i ce, the utility of correcting them is obvious. We 
have uniformly commended the general style of Mr. Cob- 
bett, and we have more than once observed that his writing 
merited the compliment paid by Dean Swift to some ex- 
ellent author, whose perfection was ‘* using proper words 
ia proper places.” Mr. Cobbett is, however, the only 
person living who lays claim to perfection. We never 
heard of any writer, excepting himself, who declared his 
own-composition to be faultless, and defied all the world 
toGind a flaw in it. This challenge he lately trumpeted 
forth, when he published one of his petitions, which he 
himself pronounced to be a perfect composition. 

We have before expressed the opinion, that the inaccu- 
wcies pointed out by Macclesficldiensis originated in care- 
lasness; but at the same time we must add, that we have 
frequently detected faults in the writings of Mr. Cobbett 
for which the same excuse can hardly be admitted. Whilst 
we agree with our correspondent, that his style possesses 
that highest species of excell perspicuity; we say, 
without hesitation, that some of his blunders are wholly 





and unaccountable. 

Conscious ourselves of the difficulty of writing correctly, 
especially when -the compositors are waiting for our 
Wanuscript, we have been in the habit of examining 
the style of other persons who write under similar dis- 
advantages; and, having, on more occasions than one, 
perused the structures of Mr. Cobbeft upon the language 
@f the various public writers with whom he happened to 
tein hostile contact, we certainly scrutinized the works 
this evi-disant Priscian with a lynx eye, in order to 
discover whether he was privileged to be-eo severe be 

kis own exemption from the very faults he censured wit! 
éxultation in others. In course of the examination, 
thich was confined to one or two numbers of the Register, 
we were not a litde surprized at finding a number of 
entences and pee inaccurate, confused, and awkward. 
We shall probably resume this subject, when we shall 
eome instances, and at the same time examine Mr. 
Cobbett’s perfect specimen, which will be found to form 

bo exception to the words of our motto. 





In conclusion, we must observe to our Chorley corres- 
Pendent, that he affords a proof that grammatical errors do 
tt always otiginate in ignorance. His letter contained 
tany clips e we corrected them ; and even in its 
sat state it ia far from being correct. However, it must 
ww go out ‘“ with all ite nperfections on its head.” 




















COBBETT FALLIBLE! 
— 

“‘Utinam essem bonus grammaticus! Sufficit enim qui 
auctores omnes probé vult intelligere, esse honum gramma- 
ticum.”— Prima Scaligerana. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As that great auTODIDACTOs, Mr. Cobbett, 
has once or twice attacked you in a style very much par- 
taking of that of the Billingsgate school; and as his literary 
vanity and arrogance begin to furnish very strong proofs 
of the truth of that dictum which says that ‘‘ solitude is 
the nurse of pride ;” and as Mr. Cobbett has thrown more 
stones than the fragile structure of his own house pru- 
dently warrants, I will, with your permission, for the 
amusement of your readers, point out to you the place 
in which this eminent politician and literary auTODI- 
DACTOS is in some degree vulnerable; I will show you 
which of the heels of this political Achilles, Thetis held 
him by, when she dipt him in the Stygian flood. The 
learned gertlemen is vulnerable, Mr. Editor, in his Gram- 
mar: he has written a grammar, and a very ingenious 
‘one too, and of which you shall hear more by and by. The 
learned grammarian in one of his six letters to Mr. Can- 
ning at School (I think the fifth) calls upon that gentleman, 
as being a competent judge, to say whether or not the pre- 
tending that a knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages conduces to a knowledge of the English language 
is not one of the grossest frauds that ever was practised 
upon mankind; and yet in his Grammar, letter II. he 
tells us that orthography is deduced from two Greek 
words, that prosudy is deduced from a Greek word, that 
etymology is decuced from two Greek words, and that 
syntax is deduced from a Greek word. And in the same 
Grammar, page 152, letter X XI. he insinuates that the 
teachers of Greek and Latin are impostors, and the 
learners dupes; I wonder, by what impostor the in- 
genious grammarian was duped with the information 
that the words in the Greek language conduced to the 
forming of the words etymology, syntax, &c. or if he got 
the information by inspiration, as his autodidactic pride 
would probably disdain to consult Dr. Johnson, also a 
dupe or impostor, according to Mr. Cobbett’s opinion. 
But if Mr. Cobbett was inspired in that instance, he was 
not inspired when he penned his article in the Statesman 
paper of the 19th ult. in which he quizzes Sir James 
Macintosh for his frequent use of the word ameliorating, 
which, the ingenious grammarian and philologist kindly 
informs those who know no better, means softening ; that 
it ‘‘ means something which has a softening effect, such 
as @ poultice has upon a hard swelling.” Mr. East, in 
the marginal summary of the decision Sutton vy. Wheeley, 
seventh volume of his Reports, page 442, says that ‘‘a 
devisee for life of an estate, part of which was a brick- 
ground, making bricks there for sale generally, with a 
view to profit, is not a trader within the bankrupt laws, 
though he purchased the coals and some of the wood used 
in burning the bricks; for this is but a more beneficial 
mode of enjoying his own estate, by carrying the soil to 
market in an ameliorated state, and is not a buying of 
any commodity to sell it again.” Now would the learned 
grammarian say, that a brick becomes ameliorated by 
being softened (could that be done ?) or, in other words, 
whether John Wheeley, the supposed bankrupt, burnt 
the clay of his estate for the purpose of softening it, and 
of carrying it t market in a softened state? If the inge. 











nious grammarian had gone down to Westminster School, 
and asked the first lad he had there met in a gown and 
cap what ameliorating meant, he would have got a defi- 
nition a little nearer the mark than the one which his 
AUTODIDACTIC sapience furnishes us with in the Séates- 
man ; especially, if he had removed the superfluous and 
intensive particle a from the word before he consulted the 
boy. A-meliorate, ad meliora, to better things, to better 


‘to improve. See Eton Grammar, page 10. In the Regis- 


ter of the 28th December ult. page 803, we have the fol- 
lowing: ‘*I can show him more than fifty Registers, 
between--1806 and 1818 inclusive, either of which onght 
to have induced the House not to pass the bill.” Either 
of. fifty! See Lindley Murray, page 66, on the distribu. 
tive pronouns. In the Register following, Jan. 4th, 
Critique on Don Carlos,” page 33, we have such English 
as the following: ** Who, of all the persons in the world, 
does the King select, for this negociation ?” i. e. who does 
the King select? Select is an active verb, and governs 
the objective case. It should have been, Whom does the 
King select ? . The intervening sentence, ‘‘ of all the per- 
sons in the. world,” had it been long enough to reach 
round the world, could not have prevented the active 
transitive operation of the. verb upon its case; though 
that intervening sentence, short as it is, has thrown the 
ingenious grammarian off his guard. Such Latin as gut 
Rex elegit ?” for, ‘* who does the King select ?”” would pre- 
vent any of the *‘ dupes” at Oxford or Cambridge from 
obtaining the most humble degree from the incorporated 
‘* impostors” there; indeed, it would stop the student’s 
examination altogether, and show him the way out of the 
schools. Qui and quem, and ‘o's and ‘oy are two things 
at Oxford, and who and whom should be the same with 
the CRITIC at. 183, Fleet-street. Now for the Gram- 
mar ;—the most ingenious, perhaps, that was ever writ- 
ten of any language, but not wholly free from error. 
In page 15 of the fourth edition we have, ‘‘ Beceuse 
pronunciation is /earnt as birds learn to chirp and sing;” 
And in page 62 we have the following, as a counter- 
part to it: ‘The greater part of these verbs have be~ 
come irregular by the bad practice of abbreviating or 
shortening, in writing. We are always given to cut 
our words short; and, with very few exceptions (of 
which Mr. C. is not one) you find people writing lov'’d, 
mov’d, walk’d, instead of loved, moved, walked ;” and ke 
might have added /earnt for learned, and have referred 
little James to page 15 of the book, which contains the 
following: ‘‘ From lov’d, mov’d, walk’d, it is very easy to 
slide into lovt, movt, walkt. And this has been the case 
with regard to curst, dealt, dwelt, leapt, helpt, and many 
others in the last-inserted list” (which list, however, does 
not containthe verb tolearn.) ‘* This habit of contracting 
or shortening,” says the ingenious grammarian, “ iso 
very mischievous habit.” In his fifth rule, for the forma- 
tion of nouns, he gives a list of those that make the plural 
in en, and includes child, children; but would not a fo- 
reigner, according to this rule, be led to write child, 
childen3 In his fourth rule, on the etymology of adjectives, 
he tells us that ‘* when the positive ends in y, preceded by 
a consonant, they changes into ie in the other degrees, as 
lovely, lovelier, loveliest ; pretty, prettier, pretticst.” 
Now the y only changes into i, the comparative and su- 
perlative retaining their usual terminations er and eet. 
—Mr. Cobbett points out a most notorious blunder in 
composition from Hume: ‘* They flew to arms, and 
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attacked Northumberland’s house, whom they put to 
death.” But in exposing the errors of Dr. Bua, in 
letter XIV. of the first edition of the grammar, Mr. 
Cobbett, whilst actually criticising upon Dr. Buair, 
made a gross blunder himself, and committed the un- 

rdonable fault of employing an adjective for an adverb. 
His words are, ‘* the Doctor means, doubtless, that the 
adverb should apply to considerable, and not to spoken ; 
but, from its being WRONG placed, it applies to the latter, 
and not tothe former,” which is quite wrong, Mr. Cob- 
bett; é.¢. your sentence is wrong, the adjective wrong in 
which should have been the adverb wrexgly ;. and in the 
fourth edition I find you have corrected this blunder, by 
substituting the adverb improperly for this wrongly-used 
wrong. But in justice to Mr. Cobbett it must be admitted 
that he excels every other writer, ancient or modern, in 
that fundamental quality of style, PERSPICUITY ; a qua- 
lity so essential, says Murray, that for the want of it no- 
thing can atone. 

Yours, 
Chorley, April 1, 1823. 


Natural Mistery. 


TRADITIONARY MERMAIDS. 
—>-- 


TO THE: EDITOR. 


MACCLESFIELDIENSIS. 











* On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell, 
The murmurs of the mountain bee ! 
How softly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore its parent sea! 
“ But softer floating o’er the deep, 
The mermuaid’s sweet sea-cothing lay, 
That charmed the dancing waves to sleep, 
Before. the bark of Colonsay.” 
Border Ballad. 


§1r,—In those dark ages of primeval rudeness, when 
the dense clouds of black superstition overshadowed the 
intellectual energies of unenlightened man, the pictures of 
a wild fancy or. an idle imagination too often. passed, for, 
existing realities; every appearance in nature, out of the 
common course of things, was regarded with superstitious, 
awe and veneration, or shrouded in a veil of. impenetrable 
mystery ; nor would it be possible to enumerate the wild 
ridiculous theories which have at different times been 
broached, sanctioned, and advocated by reputable philo- 
sophers, geologists,* and zootomists ; or the various ter- 
rific chimeras and fantastical monsters'which the dreams 
and rolling eye of the poet, or the fears of vulgar credu- 
lity, have discerned and detected * in fire, air, flood, or 
under ground,” But of all the dissimilar and diverse ele- 
ments, perhaps the aqueous: fluid has the greatest claim 
upon our attention, as- forming an extensive portion of 
creation’s ample range, the recesses of which man is de- 
barred ‘from. exploring. Fhe wonders of the deep, what 
maortal is qualified to display? Thus, as it were, ex- 
pressly secluded: from ‘* mortal ken,” the briny deep 
has ever been viewed by the ignorant as well as the learned 
with an eye of mysterious perplexity; and hence, often 
has human ingenuity and invention been put on the rack, 
in order to develop its imaginary wonders, or supply it 
with strange-inhabitants of astounding magnitude, hideous 
deformity, fascinating beauty, or rational and reasoning 
‘powers. 

But ‘since the days of Homer, who chaunted 7'ritonian 
celebrity, and Horace, who sung, ‘* Desinit in piscem, 
mulier formosa ‘superne,’”” there seems to have been a 
general, deplorable, progresgiye degeneracy in the forma- 
tion, habits, and dispositions of the multifarious families 
fostered in the bosom of old ocean. Thus the philan- 
‘thropic boy-loving dolphin, whose kind attention to the 
human race, so often called forth the admiration of the 
worthy historians in olden time, now presents itself as a 
voracious seal, regarding man in the light of an inveterate 


*. Of all the systems advanced by geologists, that of Demai- 
&é.is most.favourableto mermaids. 








foe, and sporting around the gliding bark on the tempes*’s 
approach, as-if rejoicing in that destruction attendant on 
a contention of elements. The hardy tars of the present 
day do not so frequently run the dreadful risk of being 
decoyed to certain destruction, by the seductive charms or 
melodious symphony, the wanton blandishments or Elysian 
harmony of those delusive concerts of syrens, whose sonl- 


inspiring trills in days.of yore, were wont to beset and.as- 


sail the ravished ears of passing mariners. In fact, the 
Hithiops of Agatharchides, the Nereids ef Pliny, the 
Syrens of Bartholin, with the whole court and pedigree of 
Neptune, breed, seed, and: generation, and all the far- 
famed Tritons or amphitritons of antiquity, have taken “a 
long farewel to all their greatness,” and preserve not a 
shadow ‘of their former fame. The huge: stupendous 
prince of fishes, that mighty monarch of the deep, whose 
ample circumference was wont to show like an island in 
the watery waste, seems to have dissolved, and ‘* like the 
baseless fabric ofa vision, left not a wreck behind.”” No 
more does his huge rotundity, floating on the northern 
brine, astound the senses of panic-stricken sailors; thus 
Milton notices his stupendous presence, 

“* Him haply slumb’ring.on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side” 

Seylla and Charibdis no longer bar the approaches to 
their confines by a host of monstrous demons, and a thou- 
sand dangers, perils, and deaths; they have prudently 
laid aside such gleomy- terrors, and assumed a form and 
deportment-more agreeable to the dictates of Dame Na- 
ture. The Norwegian whirlpool, or Aéacistroom, ceasés 
to be an insatiably voracious monster, gaping its wide 
opening jaws as a yawning fissure, to ingulph the circling 
bark. 

The eddies. of Corryvrekan, and the rocky shores of 
Mona, are no lenger haunted by a sisterhood of mer- 
maids, whose amours and supernatural powers, furnished 
so fruitful a theme for the speculative bard, or traditionary 
historian. It may be inquired, in what manner have such 
great and important changes taken place in geology and 
natural history? It may be replied, even as the morn- 
ing fog vanishes before the face of the rising sun, so have 
the ridiculously fabulous chimeras of darkly superstitious 
ignorance been removed and destroyed by the progressive 
advancement ef scientific knowledge: and though num- 
berless points maintained by ancient writers are justly 
treated as manifest absurdities, still there are amateurs 
who warmly support: the credit of many strange fabulo. 
sities,* among which perhaps the mermaid ranks pre-emi- 
nent, as well from the singular properties attributed to it, 
as its alleged near approach to the human configuration. 
Those who persist in supporting the existence of this 
strange. monster, oppose legends to physical arguments, 
and doubtful traditions to analogical reasonings; for cer- 
tain it is, that all the instances or facts upon which they 
ground their theory, will, upon clear examination, prove 
to be mere traditionary tales or vague und uncertain affir- 
mations. So far did some carry their infatuation, as to 
gift these sea-maids with powers of magical incantation. 
Thus are we informed, that the island of Mona, was long 
enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of darkness by the 
potent wand of an offended mermaid; to this the bard 
refers— 

** Mona long hid from those who sail the main.” 
From a Celtic tradition it appears that this marine virgin 
became enamoured of a youth as he was walking on the 
beach ; but being slighted, the fair, in revenge, involved 
the whole island in the blackness of darkness by means 
of enchantments. ¢ 

Waldron relates, that about fifty years before he went 
to reside there, a person, on descending in a diving bell to 

* Itis reported, that.a. celebrated president of the; Royal 
Society, once observed, “However much we members may 
relish mermaids, we absolutely deny all belief in, krakens, 
fiying dragons, sea snakes,” &c. 








search the sea for treasures, arrived at a most supeth 
establishment, or city; saw streets and squares on every 
side ornamented with huge pyramids of chrystal, inters- 
persed with quantities of jasper, diamonds, and pearls; 
but these precious ornaments were so strongly cemented 
by time, that they defied all his efforts to disengage them, 
Whilst returning, he saw many comely mermen and 
beautiful mermaids, the inhavitants of this submarine 
city ; but they seemed frightened at his appearance, and 
glided away. 

One of these peerless damsele (it is said) fell deeply in 
love with a young shepherd, who kept his flocks near a 
creek much frequented by these marine people. She 
fondly caressed him ; brought him plenty of coral, pearls, 
and other rarities of the ocean. Upon one occasion ‘she 
threw her arms round him ; but the swain, suspicious of 
some evil intention, broke loose and fted. The maid, 
highly incensed, threw a stone at him, and cast herself 
into the sea, whence she never returned. The youth felt, 
from that moment, the most excruciating pain, and died 
at the end of seven days. 

Another Manks tradition gives us to understand, that 
an amphibious damsel of the same class was taken ina 
net by some fishermen. She,was like a virgin as far as the 
waist; but, below that, possessed an ample tail and large 
fins, As she could not speak, and refused all food, they 
suffered her to escape, lest some dire calamity might befal 
them if she died of want. Upon reaching the water, she 
was welcomed by.a number of her.own species, who-were 
heard to inquire. what was to be seen among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth? Upon which she answered, ** Nothing 
particular, except that they were silly, enough to throw 
away the water in which they boiled their eggs !’” 

According to a Gaelic story, a mermaid carried off Mac. 
phail of Colonsay, whilst crossing the gulf of Corryvrekan. 
She conveyed him to a beautiful grotto beneath the sea, 
where they resided same years, and had five children; but 
his affections had been previously fixed upon a land-maid, 
therefore his charming, grotto resembled. a prison. more 
than a dwelling of pearly light. 

“ And oft beneath the silver moon, 
He heard afar the mermaid sing; 
And oft to many a melting tune, 
The:shell-form'd lyres of ocean ring.” 

At last Macphail persuaded his Dulcinea to conduct 
him towards the shores of Colonsay, when he instantly 
sprang: from her grasp, and ungenerously left the worm 
despair to ‘* prey on her damask cheek.” She possessed 
the:power of laying aside occasionally her piscatory train, 
and assuming the human form ; in which cases, she abated 
mueh of her fishy voracity. ‘Some authors have gifted 
these demi-damsels with powers for diving into futurity. 
Resenius, in his life of: Frederick II. mentions a syren 
which not only foretold future events, but also vehemently 
and fervently preached against the sin of drunkenness. 
The learned Pontoppidan, in his ‘* Natural History. of 
Norway,” gives. much information concerning these. in- 
comprehensible beings. In. the Kongs-skugg+sio, or 
Royal Mirror, written in the year 1170, they are termed 
hafstrambur, or sea-giants, being described as half human. 
The female is called margyga, or sca-giantess, and is 
armed with.a fish’s tail, It.is.caid that she.generally ap- 
pears in. the aet of devouring fish ; and that according to 
the voracity of her appetite on these occasions, the sailors 
can ascertain what chance they have of. saving themselves 
in the tempest, which her appearance is reputed to predict." 
But these creatures must not. be confined either to the days 
of yore, orto our own immediate neighbourhood, as some 
of the worthy zoographers of ‘the present day affirm that 
the.species is very widely diffused ; which (as they observe) 
is obvious from numberless.modern. instances, where they 
have been found in almost every climate. But certain it 
is, none of these instances, when: cited, affords the least 
substantial evidence of the mermaid’s existence. One is 
said to have been taken in the Baltic in 1531, and pre: 


# Speculum Regale, 1768, page 166. 
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sented to Sigismund of Poland; but.it only lived three 
days, during which time it was seen by all the Court. A 
young one was also caught near Rocca de Sintra. The 
King of Portugal and the Grand Master:of the order of 
St. James are reported to have had a suit at law, to de- 
cide which party could with justice lay claim to some 
monsters of the same description. Other accounts are 
much more minute in detailing particulars. It is related 
by an author of some credit, that a company of girls, at 
Edam in West Friesland, whilst proceeding in a boat to 
milk their cows, discovered one floundering in the mud. 
These milkmaids soon secured the mermaid, and took her 
home; clothed her in women’s apparel, and matte a com- 
plete housewife of the strange damsel, by teaching her to 
spin. She was afterwards taken to Haerlem, and lived 
many years. Parival gravely affirms that it imbibed some 
ideas of religion, and of a Deity, as it was at all times 
careful to make its reverence, and show due respect upon 
passing a crucifix. Larrey* informs us, that in 1187 a 
most curious merman was caught on the coast of Suffolk, 
which Government supported for six months. He fur- 
ther remarks,: that it bore a most striking resemblance 
to the human figure in its form and proportions, insomuch 
that it only differed in wanting the powers of specch: 
at last, spying a fit opportunity, it took a hasty leave, 
and was never afterwards heard of. In some parts of 
the world, whole generations of them appear to have been 
brought forward, to astonish the senses of confounded 
naturalists ; at least if we may be allowed. to place.any 
confidence in the reports of some good fathers, who were 
convinced of the fact by ocular demonstration. In the 
year 1560, near the island of Manar, on the west coast of 
Ceylon, some fishermen brought up at one draught of the 
Net seven mermen and mermaids ;+ of ‘which-fact several 
worthy Jesuits, and among the rest F. Hen. Henriquez, 
and Dimas Bosquez, physician to the Viceroy of Goa, 
were witnesses. These deserving fishermen must have 
possessed a net of no ordinary strength and dimensions in 
order to produce such a formidable cluster at one pull. 
The Portuguese physician adds, that, in his dissections 
of these creatures, he found all their parts, both external 
and internal, to be in exact conformity with those of 
mankind. 

A very formidable monster of the kind is said to have 
been seen near the Diamond Rock, on the coast of Mar- 
tinique. The persons who saw this wonderful fish gave a 
most minute but ludicrous testimony of its identity before 
anotary: they gravely and positively affirmed, that they 
not only.heard it blow its nose, but also distinctly saw it 
wipe its hand over its face. Such are the instances upon 
which our learned zootomists found their belief of the 
mermaid’s existetice; and, though many more might be 


.cited, yet these will be sufficient to display the nature of 


those facts from which its existence is deduced by persons 
who must either be fully blinded and misled by vulgar 
prejudice, or obstinately predetermined to swallow the 
‘idle notions and absurd report of the ignorantt and cre- 
‘dulous; for it is clearly evident, that all the traditions 
and instances upon record are accompanied by circum- 
stances which tend to show their unfounded nature; and, 
though the question at first sight appears somewhat diffi- 
cult of solution, yet it is clearly obvious that a great 
contrariety of opinion prevails with respect to its form 
and habits: thus poets, painters, and early historians, 





* Larrey was born at Lintot. On the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he fied to Holland, and was made historio- 
stapher to the states. He died 1719. His History of England, 
in four vols. fol. is valuable for its intrinsic merit, as well as 
its excellent portraits. 

+ Vide Hist. de la Compagnie de Jesus, P. II. tom. IV. No. 
276, where the curious reader will find a full, true; and par- 

account of this interesting occurrence. 

$+ That ignorance may sometimes tend to mislead even the 
enlightened moderns is plainly evinced by the anecdote, given 
in “ Bewiok's Birds,” of a certain lady, who, upon beholding a 
ataid and sober goose, surrounded by a numerous brood, feel- 
ingly exclaimed, “I realty wonder how the pretty: creature 
eontrives to suckle so many !”* . 
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make the upper half ‘to’ resemble a: blooming virgin of 
most exquisite beauty, armed with a comb in one hand 
and.a mirror in the other ; possessed of reasoning faculties, 
with all the feminine blandishments and lustrous chars 
capable of soothing savage breasts, or inspiring tender 
hearts with the fires of love; nay, some have proceeded 
so far as to gift them with a spirit of prophecy and powers 
of enchantment: Others have made them to exist in sub- 
marine cities, residing in the greatest splendour and mag- 
nificence, as stated by the Manks diver, who, though he 
barely touched the confines of their domain, yet took 
such a quantity of dine that all on boatd the vessel, from 
which his diving-bell deseended, was let out ; which seems 
to have been no trifle, as a skilful mathematician on board 
computed that he descended double the number of leagues 
which the moon is distant from the earth!! From this 
we may form something like a competent idea of the im- 
mense distance to which their seat of government is re- 
moved from the surface of this terraqueous globe; and 
perhaps virtuosi may be justified in concluding that the 
whole community has long since retreated to head quarters, 
and that those which have occasionally appeared to as- 
tonish the inhabitants of the earth are mere stragglers or 
outlaws, banished from the community for some crime 
or misdemeanor; at least wonder-dealing zootontists can- 
not otherwise account for their having been found in divers 
and distant parts of the world, where no ttaces of them 
have been observed subsequently, which must Have been 
the case had a tribe of mermaids possessed a being and 
existence in such situations; at all events, it is more pro- 
bable that they hold their court in some of old Ocean’s 
dark recesses, there to reign in congenial darkness, than 
that they ever haunted the eddies of Corryvrekan, on the 
shores of Mona. 

As for those learned Jesuits, who captured such a clus- 
tered company, they seem to have far overrated their 
zootomistical abilities, with respect to analogy, both phy- 
sical and anatomical : the organs of respiration could not by 
any law of nature resemble those of mankind. The ar- 
guments of certain amateurs acquired additional strength 
and stability from the Chinese fabrication until observa- 
tion detected the imposition. The early accounts of this 
composition seemed to make it advance above the level 
of the’ brute in one particular point. The first narrator 
gives the following information :—‘ I have no doubt that 
it has clavacles, an appendage belonging to the human 
subject, which baboons are without.” From this I beg 
leave to differ. Not only mankind, but also monkeys, 
bats, squirrels, and alJ animals which use the fore-feet in 
quality of hands, have clavicles, or collar-bones.* It is 
@ saying among the Chinese, that ** none but a Chinese 
can cheat aChinese.”? This is strongly exemplified in the 
voyage of Commodore Anson, who often suffered from 
their knavery; and as to their ingenious mermaid, it is, 
after all, highly entitled to the significant, well-merited, 
and appropriate appellation of sea-baboon.+ 


December 21, 1822. OR. 





* Buffon says that none but monkeys have them; but this 
is an oversight. See “‘Goldsmith’s Animated Nature,” vol. I. 
page 286. 

t See Kaleidoseope, new series, vol: II. No. 110, page 34. 


Chit Chat. 


A STORY FOR THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY AND 
THE MELO-DRAMATISTS. 

A very curious circuinstance occurred yesterday morn-| 
ing, which has more the appearance of romance than of’ 
serious truth, and Es we are assured the latter character- 
istic may be —_ toit. Many of our readers may have 
seen in ** Blackner’s History of Nottingham,” an-account 
of acave which runs under a hill called Dog-kennel-hill, 
on the west side of the road leading from Mary’s work- 
house to the Gallows- hill. This cave, which is the largest 














in the town, nearly. 200 yards long, and supported by 
numerous pillars of the native rock, was hewn out by one 


James Ross; and into its recesses the light of the sun has 
never yet entered. The corporation, pursuing some plans 
of improvement they have in view, have discharged the 
inhabitants of the rock houses near it, and on W@inesday 
a man attempted to explore the mysteries of the cavern, 
and after remaining in it nearly five hours was conducted 
out on paying a sum of money to somebody he met therein, 
who seemed well acquainted with its secret labyrinths. 
Two individuals in the town heard of this circumstance and 
determined to explore it, and.having provided themselves 
with lights, they. entered. .about..ten o’clock yesterday 
morning. Their light, however, only served to render the 
surrounding gloom more visible, and when nearly be- 
wildered, a man accosted them with a light in his hand, 
who, in the most courtuous manner offered himself as their 
conductor; they trusted themselves to his guidance, and 
in a short time he led them to a place, where they dis- 
covered five men sitting round a light, and playing at 
cards on thé ground! Their conductor asked if they 
wished to go back again, and, of course, they replied in 
the affirmative, and he led them away, but they were soon 
attackéd by a gang of ruffians, most probably the same 
that they had seen playing at cards, by whom the lights 
were put: out, and one of them was beaten in a shameful 
manner. The other escaped in the dark, and hid himself. 
The first man, despairing of life, offered all the money he 
had if they would let him go; they then laid him to the 
side of a hole, reported to be fifteen feet deep, and filled 
with water, and demanded the fulfilment‘of ‘his promise. 
Under the apprehension that he would be killed, or thrown 
into the water and drowned, he gave up his money, and 
they pointed to a light at a distance, by following which, 
they told him, he would obtain his liberty: He did so, 
and escaped ; but found himself considerably hurt by the 
rough treatment he had received. His more fortunate 
companion, who had followed at a distance, escaped also, 
and without injury.— Nottingham Review, of Friday. 





Learned Dutchman.—A phenomenon has appeared at 
Amsterdam in the shape of a Dutch Improvisator. This 
individual, a distinguished merchant, named Clercq, al- 
though only 27 years of age, has acquired: a thorough 
knowledge of history, and of Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, French, English, German, and Dutch literature. 
He récites by turns, and with enthusiasm, the poems of 
Calderon, Tasso, Voltaire, Byron, and Schiller. To ail 
this knowledge he joins the inspiration which aloné creates 
a poet; and what is very extraordinary, his poetry is 
almost wholly extemporaneous. Among the subjects 
which have thus been illustrated by his genius, one of the 
most remarkable was ‘* Melpomene,” proposed to him in 
the presetice of the Institute. Commencihg with the 
dramatic art in its feeblé infancy, he followed it in its 
vigorous youth, under Aschylus, Sophocles, anit Euri- 
pides; depicted in several brilliant sare (the truth of 
which was acknowledged by the learned Greek. scholars 
of the Institute) the distinguishing character of each of 
those three poets; and thence perere to Italy, to France, 
té England, to Germany, and back to Holland; taking a 
rapid but admirable view of the dramatic literature of 
those countries. © 





Force of Habit.—‘* The most extraordinary. instance of 
the foree of habit, I ever witnessed,” says Mr. Curwen, 
M. P. ** was about forty yeats ago, oma visit to the Isle 
of Man. On stopping at the Calf of Man, a small islet 
on its south western. extremity, I found that the warrener’s 
cot, the only human abode on the islet, was kept by his 
sister. For several'months in the year, these two persons 
were completely isolated ; and never heard the sound of 
a third: human voice, unless when the intervals of thie 
raging storm conveyed the unavailing cries of the ship- 
wrecked mariner. ‘To support such an existence, seemed 
to require in a rational being, nerves of supernatural 
strength, or the influence of habit from the earliest pericd 
of life. Curious to ascertain how she could endure so 
desolate a life, and such complete banishment fromi all 
human intercourse, I inquired if she was.not very miser- 
able—if she had always been accustomed to dwell in that 
dreary abode? To the first, I was answered in the n 
tive; to the last, my surprise was converted into perfect 
astonishment, when I understood that, in the outset of 
her life, she had passed 26 years in St. James’s-street. 
This communication excited still more my wonder, and 
made what'I then saw and heard, incomprehensible.” 


Woodcocks.—There were fewer woodcocks emigrated to 
England last winter than for several years past, which is 
thus accounted for. It seems their eggs’ are becoming a 








great luxury in Sweden, and the peasants offer them for 
salé in great quantities in the market at Stockholm. 























Poetry. 


STANZAS, 
ON HRARING MR. KALKBRENNER'S BEAUTIFUL FANTASIA ON THE 
FAVOURITE THEME OF “‘ AULD LANG 8YNE,” APRIL 4, 1823. 





Yes! the woe-stricken heart by rude sorrow opprest, 
For one little hour was of pleasure possess’d ; 

Por it stole on the ear like the song of the blest 

In a far-distant land when the soul ia at rest. 


Oh! the days of lang syne, Scotia’s own winsome air, 
From her deep crystal bed called soft sympathy’s tear; 
Aud Love with his wily form beauteous was there, 
For, ah! to his heart was that melody dear. 


Oa ! it told of the days that for ever are gone, 

Those halcyon days that will never return; 

When fair were the flow’rs, and, on golden wings borne, 
Young Hope, Love, and Time, bounded laughingly on. 


Again it is heard mid the silence of night, 

And fancy entranced lists with thrilling delight; 

For the hues of the rainbow leas are dazzling bright 
Than are days of lang syne view’d in memory’s light. 


Kalbkrenner! the lyre of high Orpheus divine, 
The genius, the fire of Apollo is thine; 

And for thee shall Euterpe a garland entwine, 
And the Muses all hallow thy thrice-gifted shrine. 


Kalkbrenner! when Time, with his circlet of years, 
Shall furrow this brow, and make silver these hairs, 
Remembrance shall turn ’mid her smiles and her tears, 
Aud listen once more to the lyre of the spheres. 

Liverpool, G. 


—~ >> +> <2. 


“WOULD I HAD WIST,” 
AFTER THE MANNER OF AN OLD 60NG. 
I saw two youthful gallants go forthe on a May-day morne, 
With hounde in leash, and hawke in hand, and gold-tipped 
bugle-horne; 
But ere the settinge of the sun they mett in mortal fraye, 
And one laye colde uppon the moulde, the other fled awaye. 
He hasted to another lande, to shun the kinsmen’s ire, 
And eadly wander’d up and downe, a knight without a squire. 
No hounde had he beside him, and no hawke sat on his wrist, 
And ever and anon he cried, “ Alack, had I but wist !” 


There was a marchante of the maine had thirty ships and 
three, 

And all eame sailinge to the port well laden as could be; 

And he had silkes, perfumes, and pearies, and wealthe a golden 


store, 
Beyond the wealthe of marchante-men, and yet he wanted 
mofe. 
He sent his vegselis out agen, his thirty shippes and three; 
But some were ta’en, and some were wrack’d, and some sunke 
in the sea. ’ 
He lost his wealthe, he lost his wits, and he sung evermore; 
And aye the burthen of his song, “‘ Had I but wist before.” 


1 knew a gentile ladye faire sit in her husband's hall; 

And she had squires to waite on her, and ladies drest in pall ; 
She's wedded to an olde olde man, a canker’d carle and grey, 
And long and wearye is the nighte, and lonesome is the daye. 
And ere a monthe was comeand gone, in bower alone she sate, 
All thinkinge of her first true love, and wailinge of her fate. 
*@ke thought her how her heart beat high when first her lips 


he kissed, 
And aye, she warbled to her lute, “Alas! had I but wist !” 
e @ e @ * * * 





WILFRED WENDER. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—The following lines were written by a young 
lady in Somersetshire, and sent to an acquaintance of hers, 
newly married. “Should you deem them worthy of a cor- 
ner in your valuable miscellany the Kaleidoscope, by in- 

serting them you will greatly oblige 
A CONSTANT READER. 

Liverpool, July 19, 1822. 


DUTIES OF A WIFE. 


— 


Dear, Peggy! since the single state 
You've left, and chose yourself a mate; 
Since metamorphos’d to a wife, 

And bliss or woe insured for life— 
A friendly muse the way would show 
To gain the bliss and mizs the woe: 
But first of all, I must suppose 
You've with mature reflection chose; 
And this premised, I think you may 
Here find to married bliss the way. 
Small is the province of a wife, 
And narrow is her sphere in life; 
Within that sphere to move aright 
Should be her principal delight ; 
To guide the house with prudent care, 
And properly to spend and spare; 
To make her husband bless the day 
He gave his liberty away, 
To form the tender infant mind; 
These are the tasks to wives assign’d: 
Then never think domestic care 
Beneath the notice of the fair; 
But daily those affairs inspect, 
That nought be wanted by neglects 
Be frugal, plenty round you seen, 
And always keep the golden mean ; 
Be always clean, but seldom fine, 
Let decent neatness round you shine; 
If once fair Decency be fied, 
Love soon deserts the genial bed. 

Not nice your house, though neat and clean, 
In all things there’s a proper mean; 

Some of our sex mistake in this, 
Too anxious some, some too remiss. 

The early days of wedded life 
Are oft oe’rcast by childish strife: 

Then be it your peculiar care 
To keep that season bright and fair; 
For then’s the time by gentle art 
To fix your empire in his heart: 
With kind obliging carriage strive 
To keep the lamp of love alive; 
For should it through neglect expire 
No art again can light the fire. 

To charm his reason, dress your mind, 
Till love shall be with friendship joined 3 
Raie’d on that basis ’twill endure, 

From time and death itself secure. 

Be sure you ne'er for pow'r contend, 

Nor try by tears to gain your end; 
Sometimes the tears which cloud our eyes 
From pride and obstinacy rise: 

Heav'n gave to man superior sway, 

Then Heav'n and him at onee obey. 

Let suljen frowns your brow ne’er cloud, 
Be always cheerful, never loud; 

Let trifies never discompose 
Your features, temper, or repoee. 

Abroad for happiness ne’er ream, 
True happiness resides at home; 


a 


With cheerful chat his care beguile, 
And often meet him with a smile. 
Should passion e’er his sou! disarm, 
Serenely meet the bursting storm; 
Never in wordy war engage, 
Never meet his rage with rage; ’ 
With all our sex’s soft’ning art ; 
Recal lost reason to his heart; 
Thus calm the tempest in his breaet, 
And sweetly soothe his sou! to rest. 
Be sure you ne’er arraign his sense, 
Few husbands pardon this offénee; 
*T will discord raise, disgust it breede, 
And hatred certainly succeeds; 
Then shun, oh! shun that fatal shelf, 
Still think him wiser than yourself; 
And if you otherwise believe, 
Ne’er let him such a thought perceive. 
When cares invade your partner’s heart, 
Bear you a sympathizing part; 
From rising morn till setting night, 
To see him pleased your chief delight: 
But now methinks I hear you ery, 
“ Shall she pretend, O vanity! 
To lay down rules for wedded iife, 
Who never was herself a wife i* 
I own you've ample cause to chide, 
And, blushing, throw the pen aside. 
Bridport, April, 1797. 
‘ -—>-~>-~-~<p—__- ‘ 
TO THE SKYLARK. 
—~—- } 


q 
From Barry Cornwall's new work—The Flood of Thessaly end 


other Poems. 


O earliest singer! O care-charming bird ! 
Married to Morning by a sweeter hymn 

Than priest e’er chaunted from his eloiater dim 
At midnight—or veiled virgin’s holier word 

At sunrise or the paler evening heard,— 

To which of all Heaven's young and lovely hours, 
Who wreathe soft light in hyacinthine bowers, 
Beautiful spirit, is thy suit preferred? , 
—Unlike the creatures of this low dull earth, 
Still dost thou woo, although thy suit be won; 
And thus thy mistress bright is pleased ever. 

Oh ! lose not thou this mark of finer birth—. 

So may’st thou yet live on, from sun to sun, 
Thy joy uncheck’d, thy sweet song silent never. 


—>><2— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—Digging lately in my garden, I found a medal of 
Queen Anne’s. The exact meaning of the inscription I can- 
not decipher. Perhaps some of your learned antiquarian 
reader may favour me with an account of it. By insert- 
ing the following lines, if admissible, you will oblige, Sir, 
Yours, &c. LOGIC. 





Ye skill'd antiquarians, dabs at explaining 

Old medals I’ve one, so decipher its meaning; 

One morning I found it. when digging my ground, 

And imagine 'twas stamyp’d when famed Anus was crown’d. 
On one side is her Majesty Anno D. Gra, A 
In good preservation I'll venture to say; 

And on the reverse, you may safely rely on’t, 

Is a god overcoming Briareus the giant, 


With thunder in one hand, and round this ineription, 


Vicem ceritilla tonans, without contradiction, 


*Tis Latin, and under the figures, quite pat, 


Is XXIII ap. inagurat. 


So I took up my pen, with a view to translate it, 


But found I might just as well try to eat it. 





Still make your partner easy there, 
(Man finds abroad sufficient care;) 
if every thing at home be right, 
He'll always eater with delights 


*T was stamped ifn one th 


d seven hundred and two, 
May I beg it translated, good reader, by you? 
Liverpool, April.8, 1823. 
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Literary Trifling. 


Wecopy the following article from a cotemporary jour- 
nal, in which we are convinced it did not originate; but 
as our brother editor has been guilty of the sin of omission 
in not quoting his authority, we cannot, in this instance, 
“ give unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” as we al- 
ways wishtodo. Thereissome originality in this amusing 
article, which contains several anagrams which we never 
saw before, although we have published one of the most 
copious lists extant of these trifles. Our collection, how- 
ever, contains several anagrams which appear here, and 
some equally good which the compiler of the following 
list kas not noticed at all.—(Sce Kaleidoscope, Vol. II. 
pages 215, 221, 237.) 








ANAGRAMS. 


The writing of anagrams, trivial as this 
recreation may now appear, was once the 
favourite amusement of men of learning and 
ingenuity, and has found an advocate in one of 
the most learned of our English writers ; Cam- 
den, who in his “* Retains” has bequeathed 
tothe world a treatise on this curious subject. 
Among modern nations, the French appear 
to have most cultivated this species of wit, 
which Camden says “they exceedingly ad- 
mire, and celebrate for the deep and far- 
fetched antiquity and mystical meaning there- 
of.” In the reign of Francis the First, when 
jearning began to revive, they “ began to 
distil their wits herein:'’ and ameng their 
first efforts was an anagram on the name of 
that Monarch.” 

Francois de Valoys—De fagon suis royal. 

Of the success of the Romans in this art we 
have no examples. Camden only furnishes 
asingle instance of English anagrammatism, 
which is on James I. 

Charles James Stuart—Claims Arthur's seat. 

“ And this,” says the author, gravely, 
“shows his undoubted rightful claim to the 
Monarchy of Britain, as successor to the 
valorous King Arthur! 

The three following, which relate to Queen 
Elizabeth, may be thought -vorth transcribing: 
the first is Camden's. 

Elizabetha Regina ; —Angliz hera beata. 
Elizabetha Regina; —Anglie eris beata. 
Elizabetha Regina Anglia ;—Anglis agna et 

Hib. lea. 

It was in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
ind Charles I. (as the examples a'ready enu- 
merated may in some degree prove) that this 
description of wit together with the study of 
“rebuases” and ‘‘illusions,”’ was in the highest 
repute, 

A happy anagram on a person's name 
might have a moral effect on the feelings, as 





there is reason to believe that certain cele- 
brated names have had some influence on 
the moral character. When one Martha! 
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Nicholson was found out to be—soon calm in 
heart, the anagram, in becoming familiar. to 
her, might afford an opportune admonition. 
Perhaps the happiest anagram of this sort 
was that produced on Lady Eleanor Davies, 
the wife of the celebrated Sir John Davies, 
the poet. She was the Cassandra of the age; 
and several of her predictions encouraged 
her to conceive she was a prophetess. As 
her prophecies in the troubled time of Charles 
I. were usually against the government, she 
was at length brought by them into the High 
Court of Commission. The prophetess was 
not a little mad, and fancied the spirit of 
Daniel was in her, from an anagram she had 
formed of her name:—Eleanor Davies— 
Reveal, O Daniel!—The anagram had tuo 
much by an], and too little by an s; yet 
Daniel and Reveal were in it, and that was 
sufficient to satisfy her inspirations. The 
Court attempted to expel the spirit from the 
Lady; but the Bishops reasoned the point 
with her out of the Scriptures, to no purpose, 
she poising text against text, until one of the 
Deans of Arches, says Heylin, “shot her 
through and through with an arrow borrowed 
from her own quiver.” Taking up a pen, he 
hit upon this excellent anagram :— 

Dame Eleanor Davies—Never so mad a ladie! 

This happy fancy put the solemn court 
into alaughter, and Cassandra into the utmost 
dejection of spirits. 

In the following French words will be 
found an extraordinary anagram—La Revo- 
lution Francaise. Take from these the word 
Veto, known as the first prerogative of Louis 
XIV. opposed to the Revolutionists, and the 
remaining letters will form Un Corse la finira 
—in English, a Corsican shall end it. - Bona- 
parte was rather a fertile subject for anagrams, 
as will appear from the following examples: 

Napoleon Bonaparte.—No, appear not at 
Elba.—Napoleon. Bonaparte—Bona, rapta, 
leno pone.—Lucius Napoleon Bonaparte, Im- 
perator.—O ! sub altero Nerome arma capi- 
unt populi, 

The great rival with Bonaparte in the mili- 
tary glories of the age, furnishes a no less 
appropriate anagram : 

Arthur Wellesley Duke of Wellington.— 
Let well foited Gaul secure thy renown. 

That on the hero of the Nile was still bet- 
ter, and perhaps one of the happiest of mo- 
dern anagrams : 

‘Horatio Nelson—Honor est a Nilo. 

The following one is very descriptive of the 
melancholy event which it records. The 
letters P. C. must here be taken to stand for 
Princess Charlotte. | 





P. C, 
Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales ; 
Her august race is lost! 
O! fatal news ! 

When at the general peace of 1814, Prussia 
became enriched with a portion of Saxony, 
the King of Prussia issued a new coinage of 
rix dollars with the name of that coin, which, 
in German, is Reichstahler, impressed on 
them. These circulate in the Prussian part 
of Saxony; and the Saxons, by thus dividing 
the word Ein-Reich-stahiter, make out a sen- 
tence, of which the translation is, ‘« He stole 
a kingdom.” 








Correspondence. 
THE LETTER “ R.” 


——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—Since I last addiessed you on this subject, I have 
had the pleasure of reading a letter from ‘* Dicky Sam, 
and no Hibernian,” and also a reply to it by ** English ;”” 
and I have been waiting anxiously for further correspon- 
dence on the subject before I would again address you. 
In my last I certainly did ‘support English, but I must 
confess the able reply of Dicky Sam caused me to retract 
my opinion; for I now think that the two sounds of the 
leter r, as laid down and explained:in Walker, may, with 
due attention be distinguished. But from this last opinion 
I am inclined to revolt, and again agree with English, that 
there are instances in which the letter r may (nay must) 
be omitted, and this in direct opposition to Walker, John. 
son, Jones, and others, who say this letter is never silent ; 
for we find in the first of these lexicographers, that 
the pronunciation of ‘* worsted”’ is ** wusted,” which [ 
consider conclusive in favour of English. Yours, 

BEDFORDITE. 
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SITUATION LXXXVII. 








(Number 110 of Sturges.). 


White to move and win. 
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She Craveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.]} 


MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 


TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 

the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 

East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 





(Continued from our last.) 


MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN, 
LUBECK, republic of, 
HOLSTEIN, dutchy of (Denmark) 
. HAMBURG Tercitories of 
and BREMEN, erritories Of. 


In Silz are salt works belonging to the Government. 
There are seven springs, all unclean, and the brine is 
purified iu a similar maoner to that at Greifswalde. 
The strength differs from 43 to 5 loths (a loth is half 
an ounce.) There are 11 pans, each 12 inches deep, 
one 24 feet, the others 22 feet long, by 16 broad. The 
brine is boiled 36 hours, and at first a great quantity 
of white clayey lime proceeds from it, with ochre so 
strong as to mark, or rather dye, all the utensils of 
the workmen. The fires were turf only, of which one 
pan required 12 mille (for 36 hours) at an expense of 
45s. The chimneys were awkwardly contrived, and, 
as might be expected, the overseer complained of the 
steam not ascending quickly. The barrows were wood, 
and badly formed. 

To Rostock 3 miles, Dobberan 2 miles, The road 
to the latter reminded me strongly of similar ones in 
England, owing to the number of carriages and genteel 
people on horseback, who were proceeding to that 
fashionable watering-place. I arrived a little before 
dinner, and sat down to a table d’héte, of nearly. 120 
persons, and the Grand Duke, Friedrich Franz, at the 
head of the table. I was highly amused with the 
company, which comprised many of the first families 
of the surrounding German states. 

Dobberan is really a beautiful spot. The “ Logier 
Haus,” where strangers are accommodated, was one 
of the first erected, and is the plainest building in the 
place. The dining-room is 58 feet by 22, and adjoin- 
ing it are card and tea-rooms. 

Near it is the theatre, the front of which is 138 feet. 
The interior is neatly arranged, and calculated to con- 
tain 300 persons. Over the Proscenium is the well 
chosen motto of . 

‘‘ ERKENNE DICH SELBST.”* 


On the other side of the lodging-bouse is the “ Kauf- 
haus,” a long range of shops, well stored with articles 
of necessity, and Juxury. Behind it is an elegant 
saloon, in which the united company, in case they 
exeeed 100 persons, dine and sup. This hall is 90 
feet by 38, tastefully furnished, and provided with 
anti-rooms. 

Still farther, and in a line with the foregoing, is the 
royal palace, erected in 1807. It is 170 feet long, 54 
feet deep, with two wings, each of 60 feet, and consists 
ef two stories, with a neat portico of four Ionic 
columns to the principal front. The other front is of 
an oval form, decorated with Ionic pilastres, and over- 
looks a very handsome garden. The first floor is 
occupied with the apartments of the Grand Duke, and 
the upper one contains those of his visitors, with a 
large saloon. 

The whole of these buildings front the ** Kamp,” a 
garden 6o called, laid out in promenades, and orna- 
mented with two Chinese pagodas, one of which is 
devoted to a restaurateur, and the other is the 





* Learn to know thyself. 
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concert-pavilion. In the latter, the Grand Duke's 
band of “ Harmonists” perform daily, for the amuse- 
ment of the company, from eleven to twelve, This 
band consists entirely of wind instruments, and the 
performers are all of the first-rate abilities, particularly 
the hautboys and the hornist, The latter blew a silver 
horn, presented by his generous master, as a reward 
of talent and application. The dress, which was of 
green, richly trimmed with gold lace, was extremely 
elegant, and the delightful music, played also during 
supper by this company, added not a little to the 
refined pleasures of Dobberan. 

The bathing-place is at some distance, and the 
morning is usually occupied in driving to and fro. Jt 
is on the shore of the Baltic, and provided with every 
convenience for warm or sea bathing. There being 
no tide, some of the large machines are mvored in the 
water, and approached by small boats. Those for 
females are of the usual kind, and drawn either into 
the sea, or on land, by means of wiudlasses, and by 
an ingenious screen (which is a desideratum on the 
Liverpool and Southport shores) they are perfectly 
secured from the gaze of the curious bystander, 

After the bathing hour, numerous beats, belonging 
to the Grand Duke, who is exceedingly fond of the 
water, are seen skimming the briny surface with car- 
goes of elegant women, adding materially to the beauty 
and interest of the scene; and the general delight is 
not unfrequently increased by the performances of the 
“ Harmonists.” 

There is little walking on the shore, it being pebbly, 
and consequently unpleasant. 

The large Bath-house, a few paces from the strand, 
contains fifteen baths, and comfortable rooms for in- 
valids, who reside there during the seasoo. The baths 
are supplied with water from two reservoirs of 900 
barrels, brought from the sea by forcing pumps, 
worked by two oxen. The machinery is simple:—A 
bollow wheel, of 283 feet diameter, is turned or rather 
slowly trodden round by two oxen in the inside. This 
painful operation sets the whole machine in motion, 
and one simple shaft works six pumps, drawing the 
water through pipes laid into the sea, and forcing it 
into a cistern thirty-five feet high, from which it is 
let out at pleasure into the reservoirs. 

These pumps are so powerful, that above 700 
cubic feet of water may be raised per hour. 

Near the Bath-house, and coanected with it by an 
arcade, is the ball-room, handsomely ornamented, and 
two others for refreshments. The walls are painted 
with representations of vine-trees and flowers, which 
have a novel and pleasing effect. The front is hand- 
some, and over the portico is the following advice to 
the visitor: 

‘* Cure. Vacuus. Hunc. Locum. Adeas. Ut Morborum. 
Vaccuus. Abire. Possis. Nam. Hic. Non. Curatur. Qui. 
Curat.”* 

The company, who usually breakfast in their private 
rooms, generally drive to the bathing-place, called the 
“ Heilige Dam,” at ten o'clock; and on the arrival 
of the Duke, who usually rides on horseback, assemble 
in the court-yard to receive Lim.—The baths are at- 
tended by a physician and surgeon, 

The manager, in showing me the establishment, 
pointed out the trifling circumstance of the thermo- 
meter and flesh brushes being of English manufacture; 
which, in spite of prejudice, and even self-interest, are 
almost always preferred by the consuming part of the 
community. The immediate neighbourhood of Dob. 
beran is pleasant, and several elevations, particularly 
ove called Jungfernberg (Maiden-hill) afford extensive 
prospects over the surroundivg country; to which 
scene the towns of Rostock and Warnemiinde are a 
great embellishment, and beyond them the silvery 
Baltic. Oa the other side is a fine wood, not so 
thickly planted as to prevent the wanderer penetrating 


through its paths, and which, in summer, affords a shade’ 


both refreshing and exhilarating. Numerous patties 
are formed, to take coffee in a neat pavilion on the 
summit. The “ English Partie” is a park surrounding 





* Come here free of care, that thou mayest return free from 
sickness-—for he that is full of care cannot be cured. . 





an old cloister of the Cisterian order,® and planted 
with poplars and larches, occasionally ornamented 
with flower-beds, It is much frequented during the 
time of an exhibition, given there in summer evenin A 
which is dignified by the name of “ Vauxhall.” ” 

Near it are pleasant walks on the Biichenbej 
(Beech hill) a height whose sides are intersected with 
easy windiug paths, provided with numerous seats 
from which the stranger, without fatigue, can enjo 
the fine prospect the elevation affords. This view “J 
most delightful from the “ Chinese Parasol,” ay im. 
mense screen iu the form of an umbrella, the whole 
covered with bark. If the term were allowed, it might 
be called the “ gigantic Mushroom.” Beneath us lay 
the village of Dobberan in a tranquil vale, gentle 
ascents, well wooded, rising around it in the form of 
an amphitheatre. The venerable old church and the 
ruinated cloister completed the interest of the land. 
scape. 

The church, which was the centre of the ancient 
village, is an English mile from the present one, Jt 
was founded in 1186, and is 200 feet long, 88 wide 
and 90 high. The roof is supported by 24 beautifully 
slender and lofty pillars. In the nave are 87 stalls of 
curiously carved wood, and, round the walls, statues 
and paintings of the former princes, &c. of the land,t 
commencing with, Ist, Niklot 1, King, or ¢“ Princeps 
Obotritorom,” died 1161.—2. Pribislau IT. his eldest 
son, reigned 1161 to 1181,—3. Albrecht I. eldest son 
of Henry the Lion (of Mecklenburg) reigned from 
1335. to 1379. His sword bears the words, * Misere. 
Mivi, miseremini mei, vos saltem, o’amici mei.” Me 
is described as having been in mind a Hector, in 
strength a Sampson, in form a Paris, in piety a David, 
in wisdom a Solomon, in nvbleness and worth a King; 
expeditious in business, just in war, faithful to trea. 
ties.—4, °Albrecht II. his second son (and King of 
Sweden) reigned 1383 to 1412.—5. °Riebardis, bis first 
wife daughter of Count Otto, of Schwerin.—6. Albrecht 
V. King Albrecht’s son by a second wife, reigned 1414 
to 1423.—7. Heinrich III. surnamed the Fat, eldest 
son of the Duke Johann III. reigned 1423 to 1477 (to 
1436 with his brother Johann V.)—8. Johann V. his 
brother reigned (with the last mentioned) 1429 to 
1436.—9. Albrecht VI. eldest son of Heinrich III, 
reigned 1477 to 1483 (to 1480 in conjunction with 
his brothers Magnus and Balthasar.)—10. Johann VI. 
second son of Heinrich III. born 1439, died 1472.— 
11. Magnus IIJ. third son of Heinrich III. reigned 
(with his brother Albrecht) 1477 to 1480.—12. °Bal- 
thasar II, youngest son of Heinrich II}. reigned (with 
his brother Albrecht) 1477 to 1508.—13. °Erich II, 
son of Magnus II. born 1483, died 1508.—14. Albrecht 
VII. surnamed the Handsome, another son of Magnus 
II. reigned 1508 to 1547 (to 1513 with bis brother 
Heinrich IV.) His tomb, which lies before the aliar, 
is inscribed, “ E multis. dominibus hee una Domus."t 
—15. Anna, his wife, daughter of Joachim J. Elector 
of Brandenburg, bogn 1507, died 1567.—16. Juhana 
Albrecht, elder son of Albrecht VII. reigned 1547 to 
1576.—17. Anna Sophia, his wife, daughter of Al- 
brecht, Elector of Brandenburg, born 1527, died 1550. 
—18. Ulrich, second son of Albrecht VI1. born 1527, 
died 1603.—19. Anna, his second wife, daughter of 
Philip, Duke of Pomerania, born 1554, died 1626.— 
20. Sophia, Ulrich’s daughter, born 1557, married 
Frederick 11. King of Denmark, 1572, died 1631.—21. 
Karl I. youngest son of Albrecht VII. born under an 
oak tree, between Grabou and Neustadt, 1540, died 
1610.—22. °Adolpb Friedrich I, eldest son of Jobaun 
XI. reigned 1611 to 1648.—23.°Anna Maria, first 
wife of the above, the beautiful daughter of Count 
Euno, of East Friesland, born 1601, married 1622, 
died 1634.—24. Christian I. eldest son of Adolph 
Friedrich I. reigned 1648 to 1692. —25. °Margarcthe, 
Queen of Denmark.—Besides the foregoing, are 
‘many others, of lese distinguished personages. One 


— 





® Founded in the year 1170, and now decayed. 
} Those with this mark ° are statues and paintings; tho 
without, paintings only. 
+ Of many countries; this is now my only home. 
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Ea ee 
represents the builder of the church (P. Wiese) in an 
ancient dress, with one red and one white stocking.* 

“ At Dobberan I had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
qeeiated with Count Blacher, grandson of the late 
veterad, Who entertained me much’ by the recital of 
hie gallant relation’s. anecdotes respecting his English 
visit;—also with Prince Nieuweid, from the Rhive, 
who would eagerly listen to, and was always pleased 
with any anecdote relating to England, which he had 
pever visited. I had the honvur of several interviews 
with the Grand Duke, who received me. with that 
condescension for which he is distinguished, and 
made numerous inquiries respecting the state of our 
civil avd military establishments. He appeared to be 
a ptince whose first wish is the happiness of his 
subjects. At my departure he was pleased to present 
me with a sonff-box, made of a curious material found 
oo the spot, which, he said, woul occasionally remind 
me of Dobberan, 

On the 16th of July (1818) I bade adieu to the gen- 
teel and pleasant society of this place, and proceeded 
to Wismar 6, Grewismiiblen 2, Dassow 2, Liibeck 3 
thiles; total from Stralsund 262 German, or 120} 
English miles. The country, which to Dassow exhi- 
bited little more than an immense tract of corn land, 
became there more interesting, the village being situate 
atnearly the orouth of the river Trave, or rather the 
Haff, into which it disembogues itself. The distant 
view of the city of Liibeck was very grand, and beyond 
it stretched a long line of the Holstein-coast. From 
Dassow' to: that-city it was atinest one continued row 
of high trees, affording a welcome shade, the weather 
having, become intensely. hot. At Libeck Ibadan 
unexpected visit from atownsman, Mr. N 3 need 
ladd, that I-received pleasure froor it? 








*Seme of- the old inscriptions are really laughable, and 
mapy of the curtosilics not less ridiculeus. Amongst the lat- 
ter are shown: 

“A piece of the apron of the butcher who killed the fatted 
ealfen the return of the Prodigal Sen.” 

“A bone of Adam’s grandmother (i.e. of an abbot of that 
name.”) 

“ A tendon of the great left toe of St. Christopher.” 

“The scissors with which Delilah cut off Sampson’s hair.” 

“ Alittle flax from the distaff of the Virgin Mary.” 

Bat the most costly valuables are the heads of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Peter, and St. Thomas!!! 


Che Bougret. 
‘Thave here only made.a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that:tics them.” 
MonTalenE. 








THE PYRENEES, 
fe 

A work which has been recently published, entitled 
“The Pyrenees.and the South af France” will be perused 
with avidity, on: account of theinterest. which:attaches to 
every thing concerning Spain, and also because the subject 
istreated with the hand of a master. The author is M. 
Thiers; and the following. selection from his lively. little 
Yolume .cannot-fail to: remind: our readers of’ some of the 

best sketches in the novels ascribed to Sir Walter-Scott. 
“T arrived aboutnight-full at the tower of Carol. I saw 
some habitations covered: with snow, irregularly placed; 
nd having an appearance of filth, which surprised me, 
evetkafter what I had seen. My horse; which was used to 
country, carried me of his‘own accord into a court 
, where’ pi of: beef and ‘hides, still bloody, were 
ing on the walls; This yard-was used as'a slaughter- 
by one of the contractors of the army, and'the dung- 
hil whieh-covered~ the » Was of blood and 
straw. Thesightshocked me. My.guidelent-mea pair 
of large wooden shoes, which I put on over my boots, and 
I crossed the'stinking court yard to go through a little door 
to the foot of a-laddler, which led to the upper story. ‘The 
company was. very numerous, as J had concluded from 
the number of mules which were unloading in the court- 
fd. In. an immense apartment, there was a fire, on 
Which nearly a whole tree was burning. The flame. as- 
coded the .wall, and issued by ahole in the roof. The 
Persons round the fire were all sitting upon square stones, 
or on blocks of wood. They consisted of muleteers, monks, 
mugglers, ‘always called merchants, the trusty and weil. 


XUM 


beloved, who were on their flight, and women, who, in 
their eagerness to warm themselves, had not yet thrown 
off their black cloaks. Alt were on a footing of perfect 
equality, and the seats belonged to the first comer. Seve+ 
ral rows of frozen travellers were waiting till their tarn 
came. As soon as one of those who were on the first line 
began to feel his skin burn he retired, and made room for 
the one behind him. The first care was, to take off the 
spartillas, or wooden shoes; and to hang them on the 


wood, you must be on your guard against the very stones. 
All of a sudden one of those fellows, such as you see there, 
rughes'out, atid you are dead before you have time to cry 
© Vive ? Bmpereur !? Excuse me, added the good serjeant ; 
you know that at the time we fought against those people, 
we used to'cty ‘ Vivel’Empereur'!’ And he, you know, 
would not have us be afraid. In the campaign in Egypt 
—you remember, Sir, the campaign in Egypt ? 

** Not exactly fot I was not there; but I have heard 


sticks of the faggots which were not yet burning. Thus} speak of it. 


there were about twenty pairs of shoes smoking, and the 
feet of the mountaineers exhibited naked round the fire. 
It was in the middle of this A ig that I had to take my 
seat. Fortunately my guide had acted as my Charge 
d’Affaires, and taken care to occupy a seat, which he gave 
up to me. I soon found myself seated next to the chief 
of a band, whose face promised nie many curious stories if 
I could make myself understood, and accommodate myself 
to his Castilian pride. He wore a large cloak wrapped 
round his body, a leather girdle from which no sabre now 
hung; but on the other hand, I saw a rude handle pro- 
jecting from the pocket of his trowsers. He had just 
smoked a pipe, and putting his hand to this pocket, drew 
out a very long instrament, which suddenly opening, 
showed me a dagger coneealed under the form of a@ knife. 
He made use of the point to clear the bow! of his pipe, 
and when this operation was finished, he loo! at 
weapon for an instant, and turned it several times witli 
complacency, like a man who contemplates his last shilling. 
A brigadier of the gendarmes: who was present, immredi- 
ately put his hand on it, saying thatit was forbidden to 
enter with arms the French territory. 

‘¢ * Well’ said the other, ‘is it forbidden to cut one’s 
tobacco and bread ?” 

‘* * Certainly not,’ replied the brigadier, ‘ but here is 
more than is required to cut tobacco and bread ?” 

** * And the wolves and dogs—must we not defend our- 
selves against them ?” 

** The Guerilla said this with a careless air, but so 
haughtily, that my gendarme, who was accustomed to ask 
for passports and not for daggers, did not venture to insist. 
There was an old serjeant in the company, the only one 
perhaps, of his age and appearance that I have remarked 
in our army, and who, I believe, would have willingly 
taken upon himself to disarm the Guerilla. He seemed to 
be well acquainted with these kind of knives. I heard him 
mutter between his teeth, and ask rather angrily, whether 

people came into France to assassinate?’ As the police 
however, did not concern him, he.went to-drink in a corner 
while the other continued to smoke, and thus they parted 
like two dogs of equal strength, who separate growling at 
each other.—I drew near the table where the old serjeant 
was drinking. The face of this brave man suddenly bright- 
ened up—he politely asked me to drink with him, and im- 
mediately inquired what business I had among all these 

eople? Indeed, Sir, said he, I pity you—you will sup 
ill—pass a very bad night—and, to-morrow you will make 
a journey, which is worse than all. For us, it is nothing ; 
we have been for a year guarding these Spaniards, who 
play the devil at home, and then come to take refuge 
among us. There is one there. 

‘© Yes, my friend—what do you think of him? Think 
of him, why, that he is-as old a soldier as myself, and 
that that: knife has killed more Frenchmen than it has 
ever cut tobacco. 

‘© How do you guess that ? 

O faith, I know them well. I understand those counte- 
naiices, as our fishermen, when they look at the horizon, 
can foresee the mistral.* 

** You were born’ then on the sea coast ? 

‘© Oh dear yes! My mother is an oyster-woman at Cette: 
Thougt T have always been used to run about the moun- 
tains, I assure you that fine fellow would have gathered a 
handful of snow upon Canegou, before I could pluck up a 
tuft of grass. Only look at those feet, no goat’s are more 
forked. And’ that dagger, I'll wager that it has tasted 
plenty of our blood. Should a villainous weapon like that 
comeinto France ? If the Brigadier would allow me-—— 

** You seem to be rather afraid of it. 

** Oh my Sir! When I see it: I am not: afraid of 
it, and thank God my musket fears nobody. But m 
musket goes only in one hand, and’this serpent of a knife 
passes from one hand to another ; it sees you when you do 

not see’ ft, and it penetrates you as‘ it would’ the crumb 
of* this loaf. 

** You have then fought long against the’ Guerillas? it 
is a bad kind of warfare. 

‘© Bad!. You never know where it is. The. road.is 
always open; there are never any enemies before you; 
but behind. If you only want to drifk at a pool or to cut 








# A wind which blows in the Mediterranean. 


of i 
‘6 Well, I will tell you. The sabres of those Turks cut 
you off a man’s head, as we could cut off the top of a little 
shrub. Those sabrés at first rather frightened us, but the 
General soon cured us of that. He told us that we were 
children, yet we’ were taHer and older than he; I, for my 
part, was her years older. Well, he said so much to us 
that we lost our fear. But these knives—— 

** Did he not accustom you to them ? 

** Accustom! people say much more—namely, that he 
would not come back here himself on account of them, and 
if he was afraid: of them, what should ze feel ? 

“¢ Do you réally think that Bonaparte was afraid of re« 
turning to Spain on acéountiof the knives ? 

*¢ Faith! they say so. And then, look you, he was just’ 
matried ; afd it is unpleasant’ the first year of marriage 
to carry on: this sort of wat. As for me, I thought 
more than once that I shonld never sce my old mother 

, Coftie, Sir,. let us take a draught! All this is 
very: well to talk of whe? yow are no longer in the middle 
of it. And turing at the safhe time to some young 
soldiers. whont he ged, * My’ poor children,’ said he, 
* God Keep-you front Spait.’ ” 


emote tema 
Che Housetoite. 


A CONVENIENT READY RECKONER. 

We have published the following easy mode of zeckon~ 
ing before; but we willingly repeat it at the desire of a 
Warrington correspondent. We class it under the House. 
keeper Department, because’ it will be found a very ** han- 
dy” accompaniment to the annual account book. By this 
mode of reckoning, a person may easily caleulate, without 
pen or pencil, hew much the expenditure of one penny, 
one shilling, or any other sum, daily, will amount to in 
the year; thus, whatever number of pence the daily out. 
going is, the yearly amount will be the aggregate of so 
many pounds, half pounds, groats,and pence. For example, 











One penny per day will amount in'the year to.--.-£1 10 5 
Four-pence daily will be-- +--+ 6+-e+eeeeeee eeeee 
Ten-pence daily Will be---+++.ceeeseeeeeeeeeees 15. 








Which we shall state in detail : 
One penny will make—one pound...+.+..+++-.. £1 0¢O 
one half pound.........- 0100 
One Broat ---+-+-+eeeeeeee 004 
one penny Pree ee ew erenes 0 0 1 
£1105 
Four-pence a day :—-four pounds: ++-++s+ssereees £400 
four half pounds....++--++ -200 
FOUY BTOATS «+e eeeeeeee 014 
FOUR PENCEs«eesrcrnccercvece 004 
£618 
Ten-pence a day:—ten Pounds ++ ....6+sseeees £100 0 
ten- half pounds -.«........- 50 6 
PEM BVOACS+ +. seer ee ee scene 03 4 
TOM-PENCE +e sree reer eeanerer 0010 
£154 2 





And so on for any sum. 





TO PRESERVE FRUITS OR FLOWERS. 


_— 


Mix 1b. of nitre-with 2lb. of bole ammoniac and alb. 
of clean common sand; then, in dry weather, take fruit 
of any sort, which is not fully ripe, allowing the stalks to 
remain,,and. put them one by one into an-open g i 

jt is quite full, cover the glass with oiledtcloth, closely tied 
down ; put the glass 3 or 4 inches into the earth, in adry 
cellar, and surround it on all sides to the depth of 3:or-& 
inches with the ahove: mixture: The fruit will thus he 





preserved quite fresh all the year round. 
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f A ROUGH MAP OF THE GREATER PART OF LANCASH 
Showing the number pets am and Civil Casés from various parts of of the ¢ ee. 





ADJOURNMENT 7ae THE ASSIZES. 
{rom the Livre Mercury.) 


The great importance ‘of thi this subject has induced us, 
though pressed for room, to present our readers with ‘the 
above map, an inspection of which will at once strike every 


impartial observer with the necessity and justice of the ap-| sria) 


plication for an adjournment of the assizes from Lancaster 
to Manchester and Liverpool. 
The undermentioned statement of the po 
value of the several hundreds is taken from the last popu- 
hation returns, and from the values fixed under 55 Geo, 
III. cap. 51, the fll ponent the a. of th at Preston, Dec. 
4, 1815, the full of which are given in the 
Renae of April rere 1821, p page 339. 


a 


tion and 


Value 


Rates 
1815. ee, 


1821. 


tion 


Munireda. 
1821. 


Miles Ta ame 





£ 
52,630|' 278,156 
60,930): 258,092 
113,560} 536,248) 
146,608; 278,881 
44,683; 171,074! 
457, 918,397|16,101 0) 
290,728'1,201, 1,061 14 
“i s of the Six Hun. aoe 2,060,761/45,06) . 


£ 4. 
4,877 1 
4,524 
9,401 1 
4,890 4 
2,999 0) 


3. A. Lonadale, including} 
= and Lan- 


18 
15 








erpool -... 























County, tried at the Lent Assizes, 1928. 


In addition to this we + subjoin an average statement of 
the number of causes tried annually at Lancaster : 





From Lonsdale Hundred 14 causes. 
Amounderness Do. 17 do. 
Blackburn Do ©6110 ss do. 

land Do. 1 do. 
ord Do. 104 do 
West Derby Do. 719 do 


At the Assizes just finished at Lancaster, these were for 





By which it appears that not more than one prisoner out 
of 63, endl cleat to'emmes out 94, were to be tried at 
; | Lancaster for its own district. 

The following extract from the report of a committee 
of county justices, at the annual sessions, 27th June, 
1822, recommending an adjournment to Preston only, 
and the erection of a new court-house there, exhibits a 
powerful argument in favour of the adjournment we ad- 
vocate, as they state that ‘‘ NINE-TENTHS of the causes 
for trial come from the hundreds of Salford, West Derby, 
and urn ; and the expense and loss of time to those 
districts would be reduced probably one half at a least, 
as well by reason of the saving in distance, as i grea 
being tried in two courts at the same time, and 
“te saving of time.” 

f, therefore, they estimate that an adjournment to 
reston would save “‘ one half at the least” of the expense 
tod tie pore Po we may fairly calculate, from the above data, 
that at least four-fifths of the it consequent 
‘he connty asim, besides the great saving and conve- 
nience'to the mass of the chara, 7” the county, will 
result from the desired adjournment from Lancaster to 





reds and the County.|1,163, 106,009154,453 111 


Manchester and Liverpool. 





FLOATING AND SINKING. 
[SEE a NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
i 
; ; TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—Since writing you on the subject of Floating and 
Sinking, a friend has put into my hand the following 
extract from Blackwood’s Magazine, for March, 1823. 

THE CANDID, NO. 2. 

Ts it true, Sir, as seémeé to be intimated in a note to 
your last —— under the title ** Heaven and Earth,” 
that Lord Byron has added another Cockney to the num- 
ber of accomp! lished. scholars, and friends who share his 4 

— Hazlitt !—I have geen some of the writings of 


of wood and a block of stone together, and cast them on 
the water; if the buoyant power of the log is so strong as 
ly to counteract the bathic tendency of the block, 
of course they both swim. If the weightier substance is 
undermost, as it will be uuless means are used to place 
and keep it uppermost, the log may be: so foolish as to 
suppose that it rests upon and is carried b ‘oonae Tana 
if you give it another such supporter, 
I do not sper B 
litt ; Dut it 


say but that such a 
bear up two such blog as Hunt and 
a hazardous, and at best an unprofitable experiment, to 


sca Af can float with. 
of opinion 


The writer of the above appears decidedly 
dat heel whether that opinion is correct, is respect. 


Ral sie es and here Fost lanes tae 
tall, Cask aradise-st. 


OLD ELLEN TATR. 
| Just published, price one shilling, to be had at the Merewy 
and Courter Offices, and of all the Booksellers in Liverpool, 
A. LytTHocraPHic PORTRAIT of OLD ELLEN 
TATE, who lately died in the Liverpool Workhouse, 
aged upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS, 
Country Orders supplied through the Kaleidoscope parcelg 
This portrait is well adapted for binding up with inh. 
lumes of the Kaleidoscope. 


So Correspondents. 








Tbe Original Tour through the Continent, which has ben 
continued through the greater part.of the present volume 
of the Kaleidoscope now draws near to its close, and will 
probably be completed in course of a fortnight. We take 
this occasion to recommend its perusal or re-perusal to our 
readers, under the persuasion that they will be amply re. 
paid for their pains.. The completion of this interesting 
and instructive journal will leave our columnsopen to other 
subjects with which so long and connected a narrative has 
necessarily interfered. We shall supply its place with oe- 
easional selections from other journals and voyages; % 
this is a department of the Kaleidoscope upon which we set 
great store.—This paragraph will satisfactorily reply to the 
inquiry of 4 Reader. 


‘We request C. will allow us another week before we finally de. 
cide upon the insertion of his stanzas. {if we decline them, 
it will not proceed from our insensibility to their general 
merits. 


gs second sonnet, on hearing Mr. Kalkbrennes, is reserved 
for our next. 


FLOATING AND SINKING.—The query of H. in a former num- 
ber, and revived in our present, requires some consideration, 
and we scarcely feel justified in deciding the point left w 
our arbitration, We shall, however, offer an opinion, 
which, as it is given without fee, may be received witb in. 
dulgence. If we take the definitions gn weet Sr 
from our dictionaries, we find the following : 

“ To swim on the surface of the water, 

“* To move without labour 1n a fluid.” 
Now a piece of buoyant wood may be so weighted as to re* 
main just below the surface of the water; in which case, 
aecording to the first definition, it does not float; but if 
when thus submerged it should move with the stream, it 
does float, according to the seeond definition. Here igaa 
evident discrepance, which shows the necessity fur some. 
other word. We think that any substance placed ins’ 
fluid, which does not go to the bottom, may be said te 
float; because there must be different degrees of floating; 
and we often use the term as applied to a ship, that she 
floats deep or light; we also hear in poetical language of’ 
* floating in mid air.” The first definition cannot be conal- 
dered as correct, as nothiug can swim on the surface of the 
water; some part of it must of necessity beimmersed. We' 
think, however, that Blackwood’s critique quoted by H. ls 
not correct; for although a log of wood, by ite buoyancy, 
may prevent.a stone attached to it from sinking, that stone 
cannot be said to swim. It would be absurd to say, that | 
when a ship’s anchor is weighing, it floats or swims—all 
that can be said is, that it is prevented from sinking. The’ 
opinion we have here offered may appear crude, but if itbe 
incorrect, we shall be glad to be enlightened. 














We regret to state that we have mislaid the Mines of 4 Pept 
on Art and Nature. We shall resume our search with te. 
doubled diligence. 


to! No Plagiary shall appear in our next. 
We have this moment received No. LX. of the Quates’s Budget.» 











Aballabensis shall be attended to. We wish our correspondents 
‘would never attach signatures or initiala to compositions 
not original 





Letters or parcels not recetwed, wales free of charge. 
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Pblic Library, line: me Ayia 
Smith, Tea-dealer and et, niche 
Gam 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lotthian, Litas 








Mr. ‘Haeiee and that is saying e1 This 
be assured o Bind a log 


@o long, my Lord Byson, tliat. 


not | fully sabmitted for your farther 
Liverpool, April, 1828. 


b 
Yours, . K. 


age, 11, 
ry, 119, Bt. James-st- 5 for ready moncy only. 
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